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Of Peel's own conduct of foreign affairs little has been
said in the foregoing pages. It. is not one of the
dominant characteristics of his statesmanship. Properly
speaking, as Guizot remarks, he had no foreign policy
at all. He had no continental or transmarine ambitions,
and his only relation to foreign affairs arose, as every
British statesman's relation to foreign affairs must
primarily arise, out of his jealous guardianship of British
interests as affected by the action of other nations.
He desired his country to live in peace with all the
world, to conduct its relations with other states on a
footing of justice and good faith, of courtesy and forbear-
ance, and in particular to maintain a cordial under-
standing with its nearest neighbour France. In the
pursuit of this moderate, rational, and unad venturous
policy he was ably seconded by his Foreign Secretary,
Lord Aberdeen, a statesman of diplomatic temper
thoroughly in accord with his own, whose subsequent
failure to avert the Crimean War has perhaps unjustly
clouded the memory of his rare personal gifts and his
great services to the State. Peel and Aberdeen, both
trained in the school of Liverpool and Castlereagh,
were perhaps lacking in those popular sympathies
which gave Palmerston his strength. Their strength
lay in an equitable spirit of mutual concession and
respect, in an international demeanour which never
lowered the dignity of England by wounding the
dignity of other powers, which never sacrificed the
rights and interests of England, nor ignored the rights
and interests of her neighbours, in short, in a diplomatic
temper the very reverse of Palmerston's. When
they took office in 1841 they found war raging in
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